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ABSTRACT 

The activity described in this profile is based on 
the simulation Dig* Although ^signed primarily for use by social 
studies classes. Dig was expanded by Glen Ellyn teachers to include 
language arts, mathematics, ai^l sci^ce«^The objectives of the 
one^month unit were to: 1) teach techniques and procedures of 
archaeologists; 2) introduce students to the work of archaeologists 
in Illinois; 3) encourage creativity in the development of cultures; 
4) en<Kmrage cooperation in worlcing with others; and, 5) meet pepple 
in dif f er^t fields connected with archaeology* . The teaching team 
wrote their own units for each of the four content areas* The unit 
began with a cme-week introducti<% to each of the four phases of 
culture* The second week centered on several outsidte resources* The 
133 -students were then divided into four groups, each representing a 
different culture* Each group decided on themes for their culture and 
developed certain cultural uaiver sals* They created artifacts to fit 
tl^se universale* . StMents finished their artifacts and prepared the 
burial pits during the third i^eek* .Each team developed and buried the 
artifacts of their ofm culture and excavated those of a different 
culture* . The first days of the final week were spent analyzing the 
artifacts and forming hypotheses about the culture they represented* . 
This was followed by a session in which each grovqp presented the 
analysis of the culture it had excavated to the team that created the 
culture* The dig experience was ccmcluded with field trips and a 
museum open touse* Only $40 was spent on the project* . <JLB) 
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— '7n planning the cH^t we had two primary objectives that guided our thinking, *' 
said Julie Leach, First, we wanted to develop activities that would both excite 
students and allow them to utilize their creative potential Second, we wanted 
the students to realize that the world is not divided into language arts, and 
science, and math, but that these are merely tools to be used in examining 
reality," - — * 

The entire activity was based on the simulation Dig (Interact Company, 1969), 
Although designed primarily for use by social studies classes. Dig was expanded 
by the Glen Ellyn teachers to include language arts, mathematics, and science. 
Cherie Child, Sth grade socml studies teacher, enlisted the help of Julie Leach in 
language arts, Nellie Macdonald in math, and Jack Wong in science to plan a 
four-week unit. Each teacher focused on an aspect of their discipline as it applied 
to the concept of culture and to the possible artifacts of a culture one might find 
in an archaeological dig. 

The schedule of activities involved the development of each culture, including 
its mathematical system, its language, and its over-riding cultural universals; the 
creation of artifacts representing the various aspects of each culture: the actual 
burial of artifacts, followed by the dig; the analysis of the artifacts: and a 
museum open house where student-made artifacts and slides of the activity were 
presented for parents, teachers, and fellow students. 



PLANNtNG THE PROJECT 

The teadiing team began planning in January 1972 for the one-month unit that 
was to begin the middle of April. They established the foUowing objectives for 
the unit: 

L To teach basic techniques and procedures of archaeologists. 

2. To introduce students to the work of archaeologists in Illinois, specifically 
the Koster Dig in Kampsville, Illinois. 

3. To encourage creativity in the development of cultures* 

4. To encouiage cooperation and patience in working with other people. 

5. To meet people in different profe^ons and fields connected with 
archaeology. 

Once the objectives were defined, the team began to design learning experiences 
to achieve each one. A problem was encountered in finding ba^c materials at the 
junior high school level, so they wrote their own units for each of the four con- 
tent areas. They also developed a bibliography of materials available in their own 
school liln-ary. They identified movies and fiimstrips, invited speakers, and 
planned fteld experiences for the students. 

A m^or part of the planning entailed finding a ^te near the school where four 
burial pits could be dug. The develof^ers of Dig recommend that the pits be near 
one another but not in sight of one another. The principafs cooperation was 
very helpful in this task. T^^'' Glen Ellyn team notes that the simulation is de- 
signed for UM by one class of 30 students divided into two teams, and that they 
had four classes of 133 students divided into four teams. '*Our principal was 
very open to the unit and helped us a great deal. Unless you have the coopera- 
tion of the administration, don't try this unit on the scale we did. Start small!" 
advises Leach. 




When the units were planned and resources identified, materiab were ordered. 
''We only spent about $40 on the entire project/' Leach noted. The school li- 
brary purchased the simulation Dig, which cost $10 and the student council 
donated $30 to purchase and develop film that student photographers used to 
record all the activities of the dig. The Instructional Material Center for the 
school district had on hand paint, brushes, plaster of paris, paper cups, and 
other items needed to make the artifacts. Students provided shovels, brushes, 
trowels, and other equipment needed for the dig. 

One thing the team was unable to plan for was the weather. They just set the 
schedule and hoped for the best, "fortunately, it didn't rain. We covered thei)its 
with plastic just in case, but we were lucky. We were also a little worried about 
vandalism, but no one bothered the dig overnight.'* 

THE SIMULATION 

The four-week unit began with z one-week introduction to each of the four 
phases of culture that were to be studied. In mathematics, students were intro- 
duced to the historical development of number systems and to various number 
systems including those used by the Egyptians, Romans, Babylonians, Mayans, 
and Chinese. A geometric plan was worked out for burying the artifacts. The 
culminating activity was the development of a number system compatible with 
other aspects of their culture. ^ ^ 

In social studies, students studied cultural differences, cultural change, and 
cultural universab. They were then asked to choose from a list three cultural 
universals they might be interested in developing for their culture. The list in- 
cluded *he foUowing: economics; food, clothing, shelter; family and kin; politi- 
cal organization; communications; arts and esthetics; recreation; and attitudes 
toward the unknown (religion and death). 

The language arts classes e Ted the historical development of languages and 
various universals of langu< They also learned about (lieroglyphics and cryp- 
tography, since their culminating assignment was to prepare a Rosetta Stone 
with the language of their culture on it. 

During the introductory period, the science classes were focused on primitive 
man and prehistoric animals so students could develop fossils and artifacts that 
were representative of primitive cultures if they wished to do so. 

The second week centered on several outside resources. Judge Samuel A. Perry, 
a federal court judge, came in to speak about a fossil mastodon found on his 
property. Edward Dlugopolski, Chairman of the Art Department at Glenbard 
West High School, discussed the history of art and showed the students several 
samples of cave painting. Mildred ^obson, social worker for the Glen Gllyn 
schools, set up a two-week display of early African tools and artifacts. "The 
weaken were a very important part of the program," Child said. "The students 
really became excited when they heard from peoplewho had actually parti- 
cipated in an archaeological dig." The movies, "How We Learn About the Past" 
and "The Archaeologist and How He Works," were shown. 

The 133 students were now divided into four groups, each representing a differ- 
ent culture. Each group decided on themes for their culture and made a final 
selection of the cultural universals they would develop. They began to create 
artifacts to fit the universab they had selected. Artifact blueprint sheets were 
distributed, on which students noted materiab required for construction, any 
written messages to appear on the artifact, and a detailed explanation of how the 
artifact was a valid indication of the culture universal. Abo included on the blue- 
print were front- and side-view drawings of the artifact by the student* The art 
teacher taught each culture ^udent to use plaster of paris to make artifacts. 

Students finished their artifacts in the beginning of the third week and prepared 
the pits for burial. Each team developed and buried the artifacts of their own 
culture and excavated the artifacts of a different culture* One day was spent in 
burying artifacts, and two days m digging them. Artifacts were carefuUy pre- 
served during the dig. The first two days of the Hnal week were spent analyzing 
the artifacts and forming hypotheses about the culture they represented* This 
was followed by a session in which each group presented the analysis of the 
culture it had excavated to the team that created the culture. Students received 



immediate feedback on their hypotheses, since the various culture groups were 
happy to point out errors or support correct findings. The dig experience was 
concluded with field trips and a museum open house. The field trips included 
visits to Peabody Coal Mines at Braidwood, Illinois, to search for fossils; to trie 
Oriental Museum at the University of Chicago to view exhibits of artifacts from 
pre-Egyptian cultures; and to an actual dig site in St. Charles, Illinois, with 
archaeologists from the College of DuPage, Glen EUyn, Illinois. 

At the museum open hou»c, artifacts from each of the four cuUures were dis- 
played and slides taken during the activity were shown. Certificates of merit 
were presente<< to 20 students who had designed the most creative artifacts. 
Teachers, students, and parents who knew about the activity but were not part 
of it were glad to have the opportunity to see what all the excitement was at>out. 

INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY 

The teaching team notes that, with a project of this magnitude, everyone needs 
to be well infonned. The cooperation of parents, administrators, and the school 
board is needed. Parents were infonned about the dig by mail. The entire process 
was explained, and parents were notified that students would not be bringing 
home their regular textbooks and traditional assignments during the dig; how- 
ever, they might ask to borrow a shovel or trowel from the fanui^'^s garden 
tools! Parents were also asked if they would like to participate as aides for the 
project or as speakers. 

In the Hrst week of the unit the teaching team met with the school board. They 
showed slides and explained the project, noting that it was to be a model for 
team teaching in the junior high school. The school board was very enthusiastic, 
gave the project and the teachers full support, and then said, **Just let us know 
when you are studying World War I and plan a war!" 

Local newspapers, junior colleges, and other community organizations were also 
notified about the project* These community resources were used for student 
Held experiences, resourcelpeakers, and publicity. 

STUDENT AND TEACHER INVOLVEMENT 

The simulation Dig defines many varied roles for the students who take part. 
The Glen Ellyn team added two roles and assigned several students to each role 
suggested in the simulation so all students could play an integral part in the pro- 
ject. The most important role, throughout the simulation, was that of crew chief. 
Two students from each culture were chosen to nil this role and were called co- 
crew chiefs. Each crew chief had a detailed lesson plan and was able to plan acti- 
vities ahead of schedule. They served as communicators between the teacher and 
the members of their culture, who worked as a team in planning their culture, 
designing, building; and burying their artifacts, and analyzing their dig. 

During the excavation, students assumed roles as diggers, measurers, recorders, 
loggers, washer^lmggers, screeners, photographers, and guards. One exciting role, 
which all students wanted to assume during development of the cultures, was 
that of spy. Students could use any method they chose to spy, including walkie- 
talkies, tape recorders, or interrogating other spies. If a spy was caug^l, the 
teacher known as the GAB-Grand Arbiter of Behavior- decided on the punish- 
ment. **Student enthusiasm got a little out of hand, and it took a lot of self con- 
trol on the part of the students and strong arms on the part of the GAB to 
protect any spies who were caught,** said Giild. "So we decided on the following 
spy rules/* 

1 . No screaming "spy** out loud; only hold up a spy sign. 

2. No one except the person who Hrst catches a spy may touch him. 

3. Teadieis are excused from spying. They will not give away secrets. 

4. No spying in math and science class. 

5. No skipping classes to spy except with teacher's permission. 

Teacher involvement, too, was at a high level. After all the initial planning that 
took place, they still spent about one hour a day planning for the following day. 
The four teachers had all 133 students in a four-hour block of time. This gave 
them a great deal of latitude in arranging the schedule. For example, they could 
spend four hours in one day working on artifacts with one culture* They were 
also able to spend three days outside planting and digging the artifacts without 
disrupting the rest of the school. 




Work on decodina a culture's Hbsetta stone 
A student carsfuHv brushes off an artifact 




Succissi A symbol of tti« culture Is found 
Cultures are displayed at the Museum Open House 
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